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ON SEMANTIC PROBLEMS 


HE most frequent objection raised to the program of logical 
empiricism is that it places all but the problems of empirical 
science in a realm of language, that it imprisons philosophic thought 
within a cell of words, whereas there appear to be philosophic prob- 
lems and philosophic statements which, while not belonging to em- 
pirical science in the ordinary sense, nevertheless do not seem to be 
merely linguistic. Thus when a philosopher says that truth involves 
a correspondence between a sentence and a fact, he feels that he is 
talking not merely about language but also about extra-linguistic 
objects; when he says that the name ‘‘Socrates’’ designated a cer- 
tain satyric person, he seems not only to be talking about the word 
‘*Socrates’’ but also about a well-known talker of ancient Athens; 
when he says that two events are causally related, he believes him- 
self to be talking not only about the sentences describing the events, 
but also about the events themselves. He can not accept a ‘‘reduc- 
tion’’ of the sentence ‘‘this lecture dealt with Babylon”’ to the sen- 
tence ‘‘this lecture contained the word ‘Babylon.’ ’’ Such objec- 
tions are justified when taken with regard to earlier stages of logical 
empiricism. It is true that problems of the above type—problems 
of truth, of signification, of ‘‘dealing with,’’ of ‘‘satisfying,’’ ete.— 
did not receive proper treatment. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate a method of handling these problems, a method which is 
due to the path-breaking work of Alfred Tarski.* 

First, in correction of some earlier statements of logical empiri- 
cists, it is necessary to point to a threefold classification of scientific 
problems. If the usual distinction is made between an object-lan- 
guage and a syntax-language of that object-language, then there are 
(a) problems relating exclusively to the ‘‘subject-matter’’ of the 
object language,’ (b) problems relating exclusively to the syntacti- 
cal structure of the language and of symbolic constructions of the 
language, and (c) problems relating to the connections between the 

1‘*Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den Formalisierten Sprachen,’’ Studia Philo- 
sophica, Vol. I, 1935. 

2If the syntax can be stated in the language, then those problems relating 


to subject-matter where the subject-matter consists of the language itself are 
omitted from (a) and included in (b). 
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object-language and its subject-matter. Where the language is 
that of an empirical science, problems (a) are empirical problems, 
problems (b) are (in any case) syntactical problems, and problems 
(c) are, to use an expression of Tarski’s, ‘‘semantic’’ problems. It 
was formerly believed that all scientific problems were of types (a) 
or (b). Problems of type (c), however, are legitimate, important, 
and deserving of serious attention. The problem of ‘‘truth’’ is an 
outstanding example. Only certain kinds of ‘‘truths’’ can be 
treated exhaustively by syntactical methods, namely, ‘‘truths by 
convention,’’ i.e., valid sentences of a language (and a similar re- 
mark would be made with regard to the treatment of the ‘‘falsity’’ 
of contra-valid sentences). On the other hand, though ‘‘truth’’ 
may be predicated of an empirical, or theological, sentence, no 
amount of syntactical investigation will disclose that ‘‘truth’’ if the 
sentence is syntactically indeterminate. Another problem is that 
of meaning. Only one aspect of the meaning of a sentence, for ex- 
ample, can be treated by syntactical methods, namely, its ‘‘lin- 
guistic’’ meaning or its ‘‘content’’—the class of non-valid sentences 
which are consequences of it; but meaning in the ‘‘denotative’’ or 
‘fostensive’’ sense escapes from this kind of analysis. 

The obvious reason for the limitations of syntactical procedure 
is that syntax is restricted to talking about language alone, whereas 
these problems require a concomitant talking about both language 
and subject-matter. In order to accomplish the latter it is neces- 
sary to employ a language which is rich enouga in means of ex- 
pression to enable us to talk both about an object-language and its 
subject-matter. Such a language—the ‘‘metalanguage’’ required 
for semantics—would include the object-language and its syntax 
language, providing in this way means of expression for both pur- 
poses. In such a language—which has been called an ‘‘extended 
syntax language’’ *—it would then be possible to frame definitions 
of concepts involving both linguistic and extra-linguistic conditions, 
and to state propositions—eventually empirical in character—about 
the relations of language and subject-matter. Such a language 
would make possible an exact scientific correlation of ‘‘logical’’ or 
‘cognitive’? and ‘‘material’’ contexts, a task which philosophers 
have struggled over for centuries. 

It is not in accordance with the character of this paper to dis- 
cuss technical details of semantic procedure. Nevertheless, for pur- 
poses of illustration, it is useful to indicate very roughly the kind 
of procedure employed, for example, in the definition of ‘‘truth.’’ 
This concept, I have said, is a semantic concept, i.e., involves a re- 

8 Marja Kokoszyniska, ‘‘Uber den absoluten Wahrheitsbegriff,’’ Erkenntnis, 
Ba. 6 (1936), 143 ff. 
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lation between language and subject-matter. Consequently the se- 
mantic problem of truth can be stated as follows: what kind of re- 
lation is there between language and subject-matter when it is the 
case that a sentence of the language is true about the subject-mat- 
ter? This question can only be answered by use of an extended 
syntax language, containing both the syntax- and object-languages. 
For example, consider the sentence ‘‘this paper is white.’’ If we 
wish to refer to the sentence, we either do as I have done in the last 
sentence, i.e., write the expression within quotes, or else invent a 
special name for it, say ‘‘S’’; so that we can either say that S is the 
sentence in question or that ‘‘this paper is white’’ is that sentence. 
In either case we have constructed a syntactical designation for the 
sentence. On the other hand, to refer to the subject-matter of S, 
we use such terms as ‘‘this,’’ ‘‘paper,’’ ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘ white.”’ 

Following this distinction, the problem of the analysis of ‘‘truth”’ 
may be stated somewhat in the following way: if we refer to a sen- 
tence by a syntactical mode of expression, and if we refer to the 
subject-matter of the sentence by the means provided in the lan- 
guage of the sentence (i.e., by the sentence itself), how shall we ex- 
press the fact that the sentence is true about the subject-matter? 
Putting the question in this way, the answer is obvious. Taking 
the illustrative sentence above, we should say that if S is ‘‘this 
paper is white’’ then S is true when and only when this paper is 
white. Or, more generally, let Q be any sentence. Then we should 
say that Q is true when and only when there is a sentence ‘‘p’’ such 
that (1) Q is ‘‘p’’ and (2) p.* Thus, once it has been established 
that description or naming of a sentence is syntactical and reference 
to subject-matter is in terms of the sentence itself, it turns out that 
the relation between sentence and subject-matter can be expressed 
semantically in a way approximating to the above. 

The rationale of this procedure may be clarified by the following 
consideration. Consider any sentence ‘‘p’’ and consider the sen- 
tence ‘‘ ‘py’ is true.’’ By whatever procedure ‘‘p’’ is determined 
to be true we should insist that the sentence ‘‘ ‘p’ is true’’ is also 
determined to be true, and vice versa. That is, we should insist 
that the following is to be a valid sentence, ‘‘p = ‘p’ is true’’ (valid 
in the extended syntax-language). If this were the case, ‘‘p’’ and 
***»’ is true’’ would ‘‘mean’’ the same as each other (equipollent 
in the extended syntax language) and one could therefore define the 
other. 


Needless to say, there are a number of technical problems which 
4This statement is not a definition of ‘‘truth’’ itself. Rather, an essen- 


tial condition which a. definition of ‘‘truth’’ must satisfy is that from it such 
statements as the above can be derived. 
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must be solved before an adequate definition of ‘‘truth’’ can be con- 
structed; they are discussed and solved for an illustrative case, by 
Tarski in the previously mentioned work. However there is one 
point of interest. If a consistent language O satisfies certain con- 
ditions, then ‘‘truth’’ (in 0) can not be defined within O;° if it 
could, contradictions would appear and O would be inconsistent, 
contrary to the assumption. For if a definition of ‘‘truth’’ (in 0) 
could be stated in O, then it would be a valid sentence, since all 
definitions are valid. And every sentence which is a consequence 
of the definition would be valid. Thus, in accordance with the defi- 
nition, every sentence of the form ‘‘S is true when and only when 
p’’ (where ‘‘p’’ is a sentence and ‘‘S’’ is its name) would be valid. 
Consider then the sentence 


*“c is false”’ (1) 


where ‘‘c’’ is the name of the sentence labelled (1) (i.e., where ‘‘c”’ 


is the name of the sentence ‘‘c is false.’’® Then, by definition, the 
sentence 


‘*¢ is true when and only when c is false’’ 


would be valid. This, by the meaning of ‘‘when and only when,’’ 
is equipollent to saying 


‘‘either c is true and c is false or c is not true and c is not false,”’ 


which, if the definition of truth, as we should demand, makes ‘‘true’’ 
and ‘‘false’’ contradictories, would be a contradiction. Thus if 
‘‘truth’’ is to be defined so that the principle of excluded middle 
holds of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false,’’ the concept of ‘‘truth’’ becomes hier- 
archical; for a given language, if the language is sufficiently rich, 
it can only be defined in a metalanguage which is sufficiently richer, 
and so on indefinitely. That is, no complete definition of ‘‘truth”’ 
can be consistently constructed. 

Moreover, since a definition of ‘‘truth’’ involves the use of the 
notion ‘‘sentence,’’ and since that notion varies with differently 
formalized languages, truth can be defined only for formalized lan- 
guages, for which it is possible to set up a definition of ‘‘sentence’’; 
and the specific definition of ‘‘truth’’ will vary for differently for- 
malized languages. If, therefore, ‘‘truth’’ is to be handled in a 
scientific way, we must give up yearning for a definition of complete, 

5 The conditions which O must satisfy require that O contain certain of the 
most standard logical theorems and that the syntax of O can be formalized in O 
by the arithmetic method of Gédel (which implies, of course, that O contains ele- 
mentary arithmetic). 

6 A sentence of this kind could be constructed in O if O satisfied the con- 
ditions previously enumerated. 
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absolute, and universal truth; such a definition would land us in con- 
tradictions. 

What is the significance for philosophy of this semantic approach 
to ‘‘truth’’? Let us recall the manner in which philosophers are 
accustomed to approach ‘‘truth.’’ William James long ago said, 
‘‘Truth, as any dictionary will tell you, is a property of certain of 
our ideas. It means their ‘agreement,’ as falsity means their dis- 
agreement, with ‘reality.’ Pragmatists and intellectualists both ac- 
cept this definition as a matter of course. They begin to quarrel 
only after the question is raised as to what may precisely be meant 
by the term ‘agreement,’ and what by the term ‘reality,’ when 
reality is taken as something for our ideas to agree with.’’* This 
way of stating the problem is representative of the way in which 
philosophers generally have stated it. But despite James’s great 
contributions toward clarification of the notion of ‘‘truth,’’ it is a 
way which is dangerously misleading. It suggests that the problem 
is to be restricted to a correct filling of a framework already pro- 
vided, ‘‘idea—agreement—reality’’; and the danger lies in the ease 
with which the framework may be understood in a sense which 
removes it from the possibility of scientific study. 

If we may be allowed to substitute ‘‘belief’’ for ‘‘idea’’ in James’s 
outline, it would seem, in the naive context of everyday life and 
language, not altogether inadequate to define a true belief as one 
which agrees with reality. At any rate this type of formula ex- 
presses a response to the word ‘‘truth’’ which, in some way, we all 
share: we feel that a true belief is true not simply in virtue of itself, 
but because there is something upon which it leans, something un- 
shakable which makes it true. But it is essential to recognize that 
this formula is naive, that it represents only the beginning of a 
formulation of the problem of ‘‘truth,’’ that it provides only raw 
material for analytic treatment and is not itself a final result of 
analysis. 

One method of proceeding to analysis is to come prepared with a 
set of ‘‘ontological’’ categories, with a ‘‘metaphysical’’ language in 
which the relation of ‘‘agreement’’ gets interpreted by an ‘‘onto- 
logical’’ relation having similar formal properties. Thus a formal 
system is provided which contains ‘‘truth’’ as a defined relation. 
Absolute idealism is one, Aristotelian naturalism another, Lockian 
dualism a third. What is important to an empiricist, however, in 
judging the adequacy of this kind of system is the possibility of its 
fruitful application. What, he asks, can you do with this analysis? 
Does it offer a defining property of ‘‘truth’’ which can be estab- 
lished in a particular case by some method of observation or calcu- 

7 Pragmatism, p. 198. 
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lation? Or does it at least tell you what kind of property to look 
for in order to carry out such a testing procedure? Where, as is 
most often the case, the set of categories or ontological system is 
empirically empty, where it does not allow of any definite answer to 
these questions, the empiricist feels constrained to turn away. His 
problem has not been solved. 

A second way of proceeding to the analysis of the formula ‘‘be- 
lief—agreement—reality’’ is to treat it as a problem of language and 
its signification. The formula would then, perhaps, read ‘‘language 
—agreement—subject-matter.’’ Corresponding to the distinction 
between beliefs as true or false so far as they agree or disagree with 
reality would be the distinction between sentences as true or false 
so far as they agree or disagree with subject-matter. And the 
problem would then read, what type of relation is there between 
language and subject-matter which is referred to by the word ‘‘agree- 
ment’’? 

This question can be developed in two directions, corresponding 
to two ways in which language can be studied. On the one hand, 
language can be treated as a calculus, i.e., as a set of rules governing 
the operations of construction and transformation permitted within 
the language. It could then be asked, how can the connection be- 
tween language and subject-matter, in the case of ‘‘truth,’’ be 
understood, when language is treated as a calculus? This is the 
semantic way, already illustrated. On the other hand language can 
be treated as a complicated empirical phenomenon, as an institu- 
tional and more or less shifting set of modes of behavior of individ- 
uals within a sociological group. Then the problems of the ‘‘refer- 
ence’’ of language appear in a different context, to be dealt with by 
other methods. The relation of language and subject-matter is now 
replaced by a relation among phenomena, linguistic activities on the 
one side, extra-linguistic events on the other (including also within 
linguistic activities any psychological processes connected with the 
use of symbols). A semantic relation is replaced by an objective- 
psychological relation.* The problem of truth which appears in this 
context is quite different from the semantic problem, involving the 
correlation of specific types of linguistic behavior (the ‘‘assertion”’ 
of sentences, the ‘‘verification’’ or ‘‘confirmation’’ of sentences, etc.) 
with specific extra-linguistic events (physical, chemical, social, etc.). 

These two methods of handling the problem of ‘‘truth,’’ the one 
employed when dealing with language as a calculus, the other when 
dealing with language as behavior, constitute scientifically legitimate 

8 Cf. Arne Ness, Erkenntnis und Wissenschaftliches Verhalten, Jacob Dyb- 


wad, Oslo, 1936, a work which attempts to complement the syntactical-semantic¢ 
analyses of language by objective-psychological study of linguistic behavior. 
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means; they are open to intersubjective criticism and confirmation ; 
they do not operate with ‘‘transcendent’’ entities. They study the 
significant problems remaining after ‘‘metaphysical’’ elements of 
the problem of ‘‘truth’’ are eliminated. The semantic method cor- 
responds to attempts by philosophers to bring ‘‘logical’’ and ‘‘mate- 
rial’’ contexts into connection; the objective-psychological method 
corresponds to attempts by philosophers to bring ‘‘subjective-cogni- 
tive’’ and ‘‘objective-real’’ contexts into connection. 

‘‘Truth’’ is but one example of a semantic concept. Others, 
equally interesting, are involved in such statements as: ‘‘A is the 
name of a,’’ ‘‘T treats of a,’’ ‘‘Biology deals with living beings,’’ 
‘*a obeys the law L,’’ ‘‘a satisfies the propositional function F,’’ the 
set of objects = satisfies the axioms of Euclidean geometry,’’ ‘‘the 
set of objects & satisfies laws of a causal nature,’’ ‘‘the set of ob- 
jects = satisfies laws of an indeterministic nature,’’ ete. The con- 
cept of ‘‘satisfaction’’ which appears in the latter statements is of 
special importance. In fact it is used by Tarski in the definition of 
‘‘truth.’’ But it is also interesting on its own account. As may 
be seen, the evident intent of a sentence such as ‘‘the set of objects 
> satisfies the axioms of Euclidean geometry’’ is not merely to talk 
about language, but to say something significant about 3. In most 
philosophical discussion, problems of this type, whether a set of 
objects satisfies a certain geometry or not, lead easily into meta- 
physical difficulties, into attempts to correlate a ‘‘structure’’ in the 
set to a ‘‘structure’’ expressed by the geometry, into a ‘‘pre-estab- 
lished harmony’’ of geometrical ideas and natural objects, ete. Once, 
however, it is realized that the concept of ‘‘satisfaction’’ is a se- 
mantic concept, the way to a scientific handling of the problem is 
opened. The language in which the geometry is expressed is ana- 
lyzed, a definition of ‘‘satisfaction’’ is set up (if possible), and the 
necessary technical means for expressing the fact that a class of 
objects, characterized in the object language, satisfies a set of sen- 
tences, characterized in the syntax language, are developed. In this 
case, too, as in every case of a semantic concept, it is possible to carry 
out a corresponding objective-psychological investigation of the cor- 
responding objective-psychological problem. Corresponding to the 
semantic assertion ‘‘a satisfies S’’ (though, of course, not equipollent 
to it) there would be an objective-psychological assertion of an em- 
pirical relation between a and the human behavior associated with 
the sentence S. Metaphysical problems, like that concerning the 
possibility of an ‘‘inherence”’ of a ‘‘universal structure’’ in the set 
of objects corresponding to the ‘‘forms’’ of geometry, are seen to 
lose their significance. 

It appears therefore that problems of the relation between lan- 
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guage and the extra-linguistic are either problems of objective psy- 
chology (when language is treated as a form of human activity) or 
are problems of semantics (when language is treated as a calculus). 
Although philosophers have been much concerned with both types 
of problems, it is, I think, safe to leave the former in the hands of 
professional psychologists who possess the necessary instruments for 
solving them. It is the semantic type of problem which is of peculiar 
interest to philosophers. And, I think, it is true to say that with 
the appearance of semantics as a new scientific discipline, those 
problems which could not be handled with the apparatus provided 
for in earlier statements of logical empiricism are now in the way 
of receiving definitive treatment. For these reasons it seems to me 
that the recent discovery of semantics is of fundamental philosophical 
importance, and that its development is a necessary prerequisite for 
the accomplishment of one major task of philosophy: the scientific 
analysis of science. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY DIALEC- 
TICAL MATERIALISM * 


MONG contemporary Soviet philosophers a sharp distinction is 
made between ‘‘metaphysics’’ and ‘‘ontology.’’ Ontology is 
what might be called a neutral term, signifying, according to the 
Malaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia,? the study of being and the fun- 
damental principles of all existence, while metaphysics is taken to 
mean a certain kind of ontology, namely, that kind which is com- 
mitted to theological, mystical, or idealistic conceptions of a change- 
less, super-natural reality. This encyclopedia confirms the fact 
that, while the term ‘‘ontology’’ is not generally used in the U. S. 
S. R. as a name for a separate branch of dialectical materialism, its 
problems are by no means neglected. Under such categories as the 
general theory of materialistic dialectics and the dialectics of nature 
we find the ontological problems systematically worked up. Dia- 
lectical materialism, then, while ‘‘anti-metaphysical,’’ possesses an 
ontology ; possesses it, moreover, not unconsciously or inadvertently, 
but consciously and deliberately. 
The key to the ontological temper of present-day Soviet phi- 
losophy lies in the fact that it asserts materialism, but denies mech- 
1From a paper presented at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 


American Philosophical Association, Princeton University, December, 1937. 
2 Vol. 6, p. 85. 
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anism.* It comes forward, not as a plea for simplification, but 
rather as a protest against the over-simplification of the mechanism 
of the ’twenties, which claimed to be the only sort of materialism pos- 
sible. 

We are all familiar enough with the meaning of materialism as 
the doctrine that matter is temporally and logically prior to mind; 
what gives rise to some puzzlement is the significance of the term 
‘*dialectical’’ as an attribute of such materialism. Ontologically, 
what does this term signify? Most fundamental of all, it signifies 
an emphasis upon motion. According to dialectical materialism, 
motion (and not only motion, but motion of a certain kind, i.e., 
dialectical) is an inalienable property of matter. Matter can no 
more help moving (and moving in this dialectical way) than it can 
help existing. Hence it follows that in dealing with this philosophy 
we can never take dialectic apart from matter and ask, what is it? 
That would be Hegel, not Marx. By the same token, we can never 
take matter apart from dialectic, and ask, what is that? To do so, 
it is held, would be blind empiricism, not dialectical materialism: it 
would be to recognize the facts of motion, but not their implications, 
to recognize motion here and motion there, but not the pattern that 
connects the different facts.* 

Matter moves, but the universal motion is not an aimless, fluid 
jumble revelling in the mere fact that it is not standing still. The 
view taken is that it moves between extremes or opposites, or, more 
concretely, in patterns expressed by the three familiar laws: first, 
the interpenetration and unity of opposites, second, the transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality; third, negation of the negation. In 
one sense, these laws all revolve around the fact of contradiction, 
opposition, antagonism. In yet another sense they emphasize unity, 
connection, zusammenheit. These two emphases seem contradic- 
tory to each other. That is just the point, the dialectical material- 
ist would say. What we have in the universe is unity in and through 
diversity, connection of opposites. 

3To speak exactly, since 1930. From the early ’twenties to 1929 a large, 
and at times apparently predominating, section of Soviet thinkers accepted 
mechanism as equivalent to materialism. This tendency was exemplified by 
figures like A. Timiryazieff, Axelrod, Stepanoff, Timyanski, Sarabyanoff, and 
Bukharin. The opposition, led by Deborin and including people like Luppol, 
Maximoff, Troytski, and Kareff had, by 1929, gained a complete victory. 
Mechanism went by the board although, of course, the Deborinites later were 
themselves attacked on other issues. Cf. original sources in Deborin: Sovremen- 
niye Problemi Filosofii Marxisma, Moscow, 1929. 

4Cf. I. K. Luppol, Na Dva Fronta, Moscow, 1930, especially the article 
‘*Dialektika Dialektiki.’? Some of the material of this book appeared in Ger- 


man in an article under the title, ‘‘Das philosophische Denken in der Sowje- 
tunion’’ in Europaische Revue (1927), Heft 4. 
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These laws are asserted to have universal validity; it is held 
that such patterns of movement are found in all matter and on every 
level of its manifestation—the physical, the logical, the esthetic, the 
ethical, the social, the political, and so on. Are they asserted as 
a priori truths? No. In the language of our scientific methodology, 
they are asserted as generalizations already validated by so signifi- 
cant a volume of evidence that we may accept them as proved prin- 
ciples, and at the same tinie use them as the principal hypotheses 
or tools in the further investigation of the various fields of subject- 
matter. Above all, as we are told, in an authoritative source, ‘‘ Not 
a single principle of dialectic can be converted into an abstract 
schema from which, by purely logical means, it would be possible to 
infer the answer to concrete questions.’?> These principles are ‘‘a 
guide to activity and scientific research, not a dogma.’’ ® 

So taken, the law of the interpenetration of opposites tells us that 
the motion with which we are universally confronted is one that 
connects opposites or extremes. There are opposites in the uni- 
verse, evidently. These opposites are connected, but this connection, 
says the dialectical materialist, must not be conceived as a mechan- 
ical link by means of some inert continuum. It is motion that con- 
nects opposites; through motion they interpenetrate. Every physi- 
cal structure or chemical combination represents a temporary unity 
of opposites from the point of view of dialectical materialism. It 
represents a more or less unstable equilibrium of forces, which, just 
because they are different forces, are, in the ontological sense, ex- 
amples of opposition, contradiction, antagonism. When we speak 
of such universal phenomena as the attraction and repulsion of 
molecules (opposing forces inhering in the same entity) or heredity 
and mutability in living organisms, or continuity and discontinuity 
in quantum phenomena, we are in the presence of the interpenetra- 
tion of opposites. From this point of view, therefore, every single 
thing in the universe is an example of the unity (because it retains 
a discernible thinghood) of opposites (because the thing is a chang- 
ing, dynamic complex). If such were not the case, unacceptable 
consequences would follow: the universe would be simple rather than 
complex, and things might or might not have a history. 

While the interpenetration of opposites guarantees history, both 
natural and human, the transformation of quantity into quality seeks 
to guarantee that that history will be something more than an ac- 
cumulation of simply quantitative data. The forces and elements of 
which phenomena are composed, although conjoined in a temporal 
unity, always work on towards the break-up of that unity and the 


5 Article ‘‘Dialekticheski Materialism’’ in the Bolshaya Sovietskaya 
Entsiklopedia, Vol. 22, p. 154. Translation mine. 
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ultimate crystallization of a new form. Dialectical materialism thus 
asserts the ontological reality of quality, although it traces its genesis 
to quantitative accumulation. Steam becomes a liquid (water), and 
water becomes a solid (ice). Everything eventually becomes some- 
thing else, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Quality is defined 
as that ‘‘definiteness owing to which, things, phenomena, processes, 
mark themselves off one from another and which makes them what 
they are.’’® But this qualitative definiteness (whether of things 
or ideas) ‘‘is not something permanent and unchanging, as meta- 
physicians think.’’*? It is not something opposed to matter or to 
quantity, but something that grows naturally out of them, along 
with them as part and parcel of their growth. The ‘‘properties’’ 
of a thing are the vital lines not so much of communication as of 
transportation, by means of which the quality of the thing is con- 
nected with other qualities and passes over into them. Qualities, so 
viewed, form a system of inter-relationships in motion, a system of 
inter-transformations. This system does not exist over and above the 
material order, but is the material order. 

Negation of the negation tells us that, while history has culmina- 
tions and outcomes, it never has an end. According to dialectical 
materialism, not only does matter move and by quantitative increase 
generate a new quality (which represents a negation of its former 
qualitative state) but it goes on to the generation of still further 
qualities, thus negating the negation. 

While we can not here develop in detail this aspect of the subject, 
it is worth while at least to mention that these three laws are taken as 
a fundamental point of departure for the reconstruction of logic.® 
The traditional ‘‘laws of formal logic,’’ of identity, difference, and 
excluded middle, are held to be too static to attain sufficient fidelity 
to the dynamism of the universe, and too mechanically simple to re- 
flect its true complexity. Things which were really identical with 
themselves and different from other things would probably find it 
too difficult to become something else. 

The first law, that of the interpenetration and unity of opposites, 
is sometimes referred to as the most fundamental of the three. One 
of its manifestations is the whole complex of necessity and chance. 
It is asserted that they are both real. The only point of view from 
which chance is unreal is outside of the universe, which means out- 
side necessity. From any point of view inside the universe, any par- 
ticular chain of necessity moves onward in and through events which 
are, so far as it is concerned, accidents. Accidents are the phe- 

6 Ibid., p. 155. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Cf. Lenin, Filosofskiye Tetradi, Moscow, 1936. 
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nomena that prove necessity was not coincidence. They are not al- 
ways examples of ignorance, for we sometimes know their causes per- 
fectly well, only they are irrelevant to the necessity with which we 
are dealing. As it is, two and two make four whether we are deal- 
ing with cabbages or kings. But if necessity abolished accident the 
universe would lose all variety, and that which makes any two and 
any two the same four would also make all cabbages kings. In this 
sense, it is the methodologically positive character of accident which 
is stressed by dialectical materialism. 

According to this point of view, therefore, chance or accident 
must by no means be identified with the uncaused. The uncaused, 
strictly speaking, does not exist at all, although, in paradoxical 
fashion, it often creates a problem, like ghosts. The kind of prob- 
lem which it creates, however, is one which is not solvable by logic 
alone. Surely one of the most humorous stories in all literature is 
that in which Heine describes the man who did not believe in ghosts— 
how at night he was visited by a ghost, whom he attempts to con- 
vinee by all his arguments that ghosts do not exist, momentarily 
growing more fearful as his own discourse advances. To this prob- 
lem there is a solution the name of which, however, is not logic, but 
courage. 


JOHN MacPHERSON SOMERVILLE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


SENSE EXPERIENCE AND CRITICISM 


HOEVER among empirical philosophers maintains that the 

process of thinking enters into the process of valuing, is ac- 
cused of distorting the nature of experience by reading into it the 
professor’s penchant for the rational and the intellectual. The as- 
sumption is that valuing is a type of experience, such as liking or 
enjoying, which is immediate, is sensory-motor, and devoid of all 
meaning. Such experience is frequently termed ‘‘esthetic,’’ in con- 
trast to ‘‘reflective.’’ It may be relevant then to consider the basis 
of esthetic experience as recently analyzed by John Dewey ' for the 
implications it has for a theory of value and a corresponding theory 
of criticism. 

At the basis of esthetic experience, as of all experience, is sense- 
material, and as it has been pointed out? it is Dewey’s chief con- 
tribution to esthetic theory to have made convincing his own deep- 

1Art As Experience. John Dewey. Minton, Balch & Co. New York. 
1934. 


2 See E. A. Shearer, ‘‘Dewey’s Esthetic Theory. II,’’? This JournaL, Vol. 
XXXII (1935), pp. 650-664. 
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rooted belief in the unlimited potential richness of such material. 
This belief can be understood only if the senses are considered not 
as means of photographing the world but as means of participating 
in it. The senses are channels through which our environment 
stimulates us to action; this action in turn results in further and 
enlarged sense-experience. Experience is always a two-way affair 
between organism and environment; there is, Dewey points out, no 
undergoing without doing and no doing without further undergoing. 
By this cumulative interaction with the world the senses come to 
absorb and embody the qualities of past experience. When we see 
or hear, we receive not the mere stimulus, but all that the stimulus 
means to us, the stimulus loaded with the funded significance of the 
past brought to bear on the present. There are of course all de- 
grees in the richness of this funded significance ; ‘‘sense’’ may vary 
all the way from what we call ‘‘sensation’’ to an acute awareness of 
‘‘the meaning of things.’’* All that man is capable of experiencing 
is to be found embodied in the immediate experience of the senses. 

The empiricist, then, in identifying the process of valuing with 
a type of immediate experience such as enjoyment or interest or 
liking, is identifying it with a process that contains within itself a 
greater or less degree of significance, a greater or less sense of re- 
lationship with other parts of experience. It follows that any ap- 
praisal of this experience, any judgment of it in the light of its 
relations to other parts of experience, will be the making explicit 
of the sense of relationships already present implicitly in the ex- 
perience. 

This appraisal of experience is what we mean by criticism. 
Criticism is frequently understood to mean appraisal within the 
field of esthetics, primarily within the field of the arts, and this, of 
course, is an important type of criticism. In this type the empha- 
sis will be placed on the perceptual experience itself, and the process 
of criticism will consist, as Dewey has shown, in a heightening of 
that experience through discrimination and clarification.* Such 
criticism obviously must develop out of a genuine sensitivity to the 
type of perceptual material under consideration, and its quality will 
be ‘‘determined by the quality of the first-hand perception.’’ But 
obviously, also, criticism can not be a mere statement that such and 
such a first-hand experience has been had. In order to clarify, 
criticism must in some way account for the experience.® It must 

3 See Dewey, op. cit., p. 22. 

4See Dewey, op. cit., Ch. XIII, e.g., p. 299, ‘‘an act of intelligence per- 
formed upon the matter of direct perception in the interest of a more adequate 
perception,’’ and p. 324, ‘‘the re-education of perception of works of art.’’ 

5 Loc. cit., p. 308, ‘Criticism is the search for the property of the object 
that may justify the direct reaction.’’ 
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increase the process of wnderstanding that particular experience 
through relating it to other parts of experience. 

In this way esthetic criticism is linked with the whole world of 
meaning that we have seen reside in perceptual experience, and is 
continuous with the process of criticism in the more general sense. 
Just as there is no limit to the amount of meaning that can be packed 
into a rich perception, so there is no limit to the extent to which 
these meanings can be expanded and their implications drawn out. 
To carry out the analysis of relationships beyond the field of es- 
thetics, to understand and appraise one part of our experience in 
the light of the larger whole, is the function of criticism in its 
broader sense as applied to the general field of values. 

This process of appraisal through developing the implications 
within experience, affects the nature of further experience, adding 
to the richness of its content. In other words, if it is true that 
value experience, like all other immediate experience, is impregnated 
with meanings, then an expansion of these meanings will make a 
change in its quality. Criticism will result in revaluation, or the 
establishing of revised values whose significant content will have 
been broadened and deepened. 

Values will no longer be considered as something ‘‘given,’’ nor 
criticism as the application of a standard external to that given-ness. 
We can see that an interpretation of sense experience as inherently 
meaningful makes it possible to interpret criticism as a process grow- 
ing out of the very experience which it modifies and enriches. 
Values become an achievement, and criticism, the instrument through 
which they are achieved, becomes genuinely creative. 


OrRLIE PELL. 
New York City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Plato: Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and Symposium, with passages from 
the Republic and Laws. Translated into English with an In- 
London: Oxford University Press. 1938. lviili+ 436 pp. 
$3.50. 


This book brings together the parts of Plato’s writings that deal 
with the subject of esthetics. It is intended primarily for ‘‘students 
of eloquence and poetry’’ and should prove an excellent text for 
elementary courses in literature and rhetoric, as well as in philos- 
ophy. ‘‘Any normal boy or girl, about to enter college, or in col- 
lege,’’ says the author, ‘‘can read Plato to advantage.’’ He adds 
that ‘‘current books of ‘education’ and ‘aesthetics,’ with few excep- 
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tions ... are, for want of the kind of training that attends the 
study of Plato, the most wretchedly written of all books done by 
persons supposedly working on the humanistic side of culture. No 
one should write on either subject who cannot read what Plato says 
on both precisely as he said it’’ (pp. ix, xii; ef. p. lv). 

Professor Cooper’s approach to the dialogues is therefore on 
their literary and artistic side. This does not mean that he has 
neglected their philosophical significance. But he would have us 
first appreciate the artistic unity of each dialogue in order the better 
to understand its logical content. ‘‘A system of philosophy is not 
to be extracted from the writings of Plato as one may be extracted 
from the extant works of Aristotle. .. . With Plato, it is safer to 
look for system in the individual work, in a single dialogue’’ (p. 
xix). 

The Introduction manages to present most of the important in- 
formation and salient points about Plato’s life and works in the 
space of a few beautifully written pages. Here he appears in the 
company of the great poets, essayists, and dramatists, while his in- 
fluence is traced far beyond the limits conventionally ascribed to it 
in the histories of philosophy. The extent to which Plato’s teaching 
is assimilated with the religious tradition of the New Testament 
may invite criticism, as may some of the more distant literary allu- 
sions in the Prefatory Notes to the several dialogues. Thus, it is 
hard to see what the Symposium has to do with the references to the 
Eucharist or with the tale about Caedmon from the venerable Bede 
(pp. 209-211; ef. p. lvi). But the reader will be grateful for the 
rich and humane scholarship with which Professor Cooper has en- 
lightened the approach to these dialogues. 

As to the translation itself, there will naturally be some differ- 
ences of opinion. It appears to be closer to the original and couched 
in a less rhetorical style than Jowett’s. It succeeds in conveying 
more of the spontaneous, informal, and extemporaneous impression 
of the conversations than do the translations of Lindsay, Davies and 
Vaughan, or A. E. Taylor. In this, however, the translation of 
the passages from the Republic seems to the present reviewer some- 
what less felicitous than Shorey’s. Anyone who has ever tried his 
hand at translating a passage from the dialogues will appreciate 
some of the difficulty in doing justice not only to what Professor 
Cooper describes as ‘‘the force and emphasis of a coiled, suspended 
sentence in Greek,’’ but also to the particular subtleties of Plato’s 
Style and diction. It is not surprising to find, occasionally, that 
the author’s attempt to make his translation both faithful and in- 
telligible does not quite come off (as on p. 35, where the attempt to 
reproduce the untranslatable pun in Phaedrus 251C merely obscures 
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the sense; or p. 103, in the meaningless phrase, ‘‘ various in various 
variously,’’ for &\dou 4\Awu GAXws from the speech of Polus in Gor- 
gias 448C). Occasionally, too, the reader may miss the more rhyth- 
mical cadences of Jowett’s prose, as in the eloquent passage from 
the speech of Diotima, Symposium 210D, which is rendered rather 
awkwardly (p. 261): ‘‘. . . till there, with powers implanted and 
augmented, he has the vision of one single science, the science of 
that beauty I go on to.’’ 

A curiously ill-assorted list of forty-three books ‘‘for the study 
of Plato’’ concludes the volume. It seems strange that the author 
should have decided to put The Five Great Philosophies of Life by 
President Hyde into a list ‘‘meant as a beginning’’ for a bibliog- 
raphy of Plato, while omitting A. E. Taylor’s Plato: the Man and 
his Work; that he should have recommended Robin’s comparatively 
unimportant La theorie platonicienne de l’amour but not his Platon, 
or Burnet’s Sather lectures on Platonism but not his Greek Philos- 
ophy, Part I; or that he should have included a ‘‘Typewritten essay 
in Cornell University Library’’ on Sir Philip Sidney, while failing 
to mention Pater’s Plato and Platonism, or Woodbridge’s The Son 
of Apollo. 

The format and typography of the volume are exceptionally fine. 
On p. lvi, Erehwon should be Erewhon. 

D. M. 


De Veritate. Lorp Herrsert oF CHERBURY. Translated with an 
introduction by Meyrick H. Carré. Bristol, England: J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Ltd. 1937. 334 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Lord Herbert’s De Veritate has at last been put into English. 
Lord Herbert is known generally as the ‘‘father of deism’’ and as 
defender of innate ideas on the basis of consensus gentium. If the 
present translation persuades more people to read the entire treatise, 
a much juster estimate of Lord Herbert will result. 

Lord Herbert may continue to be viewed as the father of deism; 
but his religious position is more moderate than the old phrase ordi- 
narily suggests. He pleaded for a rational religion which would 
cease to emphasize controversial and dubious doctrines, in order that 
Christians, at least Protestant Christians, might more effectually 
unite. He did not, however, deny revelation or miracles or the 
necessity of divine grace or inspiration of Scripture. Rather he 
challenged the sufficiency of dogmatic insistence on these matters 
without submitting each claim to the scrutiny of reason. He is much 
closer to the position of Locke in the Reasonableness of Christianity 
than he is to the deism of Toland or Tindal or Woolston or Blount 
or Chubb. Lord Herbert is a Platonist of the type of the Renais- 
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sance; he waxes indignant at only such doctrines as predestination 
which denied the efficacy of reason as a guide by which men may 
determine their lives or at alleged mysteries of faith which were ad- 
vanced as surpassing human understanding. 

The discussion of innate ideas forms a small part of Lord Her- 
bert’s theories, and the discussion of his five ‘‘common notions con- 
cerning religion’’ (which Locke’s Essay has made well known) is a 
small part of his theory of innate ideas. Lord Herbert is primarily 
neither metaphysician nor epistemologist. He is primarily con- 
cerned with the pursuit of a fully good life. The Truth about 
which he is writing is that soundness which characterizes a man 
whose every faculty is developed proportionately in a complete 
life: it includes much more than intellectual truth. Man, he writes, 
has four fundamental classes of faculty, all of which need guidance: 
these are natural instinct, internal apprehension, external appre- 
hension, and discursive thought. Natural instinct is a mode of ap- 
prehension which makes clear to well-poised minds the basic notions 
of universal import. ‘‘It is not what a large number of men assert, 
but what all men of normal mind believe, that I find important’’ 
(p. 801). A list of common notions that are self-evident to a bal- 
anced mind is something he often promises but never produced: the 
five religious notions are but illustrations, the inadequacy of which 
does not really entitle subsequent critics, like Locke, to discard the 
entire contention hastily. Internal apprehension is concerned with 
man’s emotional life, external apprehension with sense experience, 
in both of which realms men should be adjusted happily to the ob- 
jects which arouse emotions and sensations respectively. Discur- 
sive thought is, Lord Herbert insists, the most fallible and the least 
important of human faculties. If discursive thought follows the 
rules he gives (his Zetetica which is a mass of rules taken over from 
peripatetic scholasticism and obscurely treated), it will frequently 
yield truth. But much fine normality, i.e., truth, can be won by men 
whose discursive powers are not notably developed. 

The translator has done his job well. His English is not seldom 
clearer than Lord Herbert’s Latin,—which means, what could not 
but be true of any such task, that translation is often interpretation. 
If any adverse criticism were added to a general approval of the 
translator’s work, it would be simply that he seems to err in his 
Introduction in treating Lord Herbert as conducting a deliberately 
epistemological inquiry. Lord Herbert’s Truth is by no means at 
all times an intellectual matter. Even if it issues in what Lord 
Herbert will call ‘‘apprehension,’’ it is often conformity of our fac- 
ulties to the objects to which they correspond and is thus rather an 
inclusive moral conformity than mere cognitive correctness. 


G:F. Ts 
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La déduction transcendantale dans l’oeuvre de Kant. H. J. de 
VLEESCHAUWER. Tome troisiéme: La déduction transcendantale 
de 1787 jusqu’a l’Opus Postumum. (Universiteit te Gent: 
Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte en Let- 
teren. 75° Aflevering.) Paris: Ernest Leroux. Antwerpen: 
*‘De Sikkel.’’ 709 pp. 150 Belgian frances. 


The present volume completes the author’s imposing three-volume 
study of Kant’s transcendental deduction. Volume I (reviewed in 
this JourNAL, Vol. XXXII, 1935, pp. 131-132) traced the develop- 
ment of Kant’s thought up to 1781; Volume II (reviewed in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIV, 1937, pp. 100-103) examined in detail the 
text of the deduction in the first edition of the Critique, considered 
Kant’s writings, including the Prolegomena, up to 1785, and sketched 
the general position defended in the second edition of the Critique. 
Part I (pp. 13-296) of Volume III is devoted to a valuable intro- 
ductory chapter on the distinguishing characteristics of the second 
edition, two long chapters of detailed commentary, and a brief but 
very clear evaluation of the argument of the second edition as a 
whole. Part II (pp. 297-667) deals, in five successive chapters, with 
the completion of the critical synthesis in the second and third 
Critiques, with contemporary attacks (e.g., by Eberhard) upon and 
Kant’s defense of the transcendental philosophy, with Kant’s pro- 
jected but incompleted essay (cf. Fortschritte, edited by Vorlinder) 
on the progress of metaphysics, with the ‘‘apostates’’ (i.e., Reinhold, 
Beck, Fichte, ete.), and with the Opus Postumum. (The author 
deplores having had to publish this concluding chapter prior to the 
publication of Volume II of Buchenau’s complete edition of the Opus 
Postumum.) Full indices of proper names and subjects for all three 
volumes are added. 

The author’s analyses and comments are, of course, much too 
extended and complicated to permit of anything like an adequate 
summary. Some indication of the general trend of his argument 
may none the less be attempted with the aid of a few particularly 
revealing passages. The author describes the objective of this con- 
eluding volume—an objective admirably achieved—as follows: 

Ce dernier tome veut apporter la preuve que ]’année 1787 ne marque nullement 
l’aboutissement d’une oeuvre qui s’échelonne sur prés de quarante années d’efforts 
constants et ordonnés, mais qu’elle représente en réalité un palier qui, 4 peine 
atteint, est déprass6 dans le mouvement ascensionnel vers 1l’idéal... La 


période 1787-1803 est la moins étudiée. Nous avons voulu montrer qu’elle ne 
mérite pas cette déconsidération. [P. 7.] 


The author has rendered his readers a unique service in marshalling 
so fully the rich and diverse available evidence of Kant’s labors 
during the concluding years of his life. His full account of the 
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mixed reception accorded Kant’s ideas by his contemporaries, and 
of Kant’s own repeated attempts to complete his system and to 
defend it against misunderstanding and attack, sets Kant’s entire 
enterprise in relief and greatly facilitates a re-appraisal of its es- 
sential nature and larger significance. 

The painstaking commentary on the second edition variant of 
the Critique is most illuminating. In the final section of Part I, 
entitled ‘‘Notes et Réflexions,’’ the author has himself summarized 
his main conclusions. In general 


. Sans étre exactement ni une confirmation ni une condamnation, la déduction 
de 1787 représente une étape autonome, une continuation et en méme temps une 
nouvelle conquéte de l’esprit par rapport aux résultats atteints en 1781. [P. 
275.] 


The opposed realistic and idealistic tendencies evident in the first 
edition reappear in intensified form in the second edition. 

Les réorganisations, dont celle de la Critique n’est ni la premiére ni la derniére, 
accentuent de plus en plus la double inspiration qui compliquait la fondation 
premiére. Dans notre déduction nouvelle, se dessine d’un cété un réalisme 
(empirique) plus précis dans 1’établissement du phénoménalisme, qui comprend 
la moitié de la déduction, et de l’autre cété, cet idéalisme constructif, loin d’étre 


abandonné .. . est au contraire plus ferme et en quelque sorte plus intransigeant 
encore qu’auparavant. [P. 277.] 


The second edition differs chiefly from the first in the abandonment 
of ‘‘la trame psychologique,’’ of the transcendental object and of 
the concept of possible experience, and in four notable additions, 
signalized by an emphasis on ‘‘I think’’ (rather than on the trans- 
cendental object), on the distinction between thinking and knowing, 
on the judgment as the source of objectivity, and on the concept of 
formal intuition. The net result of all these changes is, in the 
author’s opinion, a strengthening of the idealistic tendency in Kant’s 
thought. 


. . . la déduction de 1787 est plus fermement idéaliste que sa devanciére, malgré 
son réalisme empirique, son phénoménalisme et son appel constant a la nécessité 
de données intuitives. [P. 280.] ... toutes les nouvelles théses ou nouveaux 
organes de la déduction convergent sans exception vers cette activité spontanée 
qui engendre 1’objet et avec lui la connaissance. [P. 283.] 


This gives us the clue to M. de Vleeschauwer’s own interpretation 
of Kant’s central thesis. He favors the ‘‘idealistic’’ interpretation 
and development of Kant’s thought (as expounded variously by 
Maimon, Beck, Fichte, Krause, Cohen, and the Marburg School) in 
Opposition to the ‘‘realists’’ (J. Schulze, whom Kant himself favored, 
Paulsen, Erdmann, Riehl, and Vaihinger). (Cf. p. 536.) 


La pensée est acte; la pensée est un devenir. Connaftre, catégories, sujet, formes 
Sensibles, ete., tout cela n’a son sens plein que par rapport a un devenir dont ces 
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choses sont des moments. [P. 289.] ... L’unité de la conscience est tantdt 
subjective, tantét objective, parce que la conscience est originairement séparée 
par Kant de sa source. Sans cette séparation, la réconciliation des deux points 
de vue n’aurait pas manqué de se manifester 4 tous par identité. Cette source 
est 1’unité absolue de l’acte de penser. C’est cela le vrai absolu qui dépasse la 
relativité des données. En creusant cette activité, Kant aurait sans doute été 
conduit 4 cette métaphysique devant laquelle un Fichte, contrairement 4 lui, n’a 
pas reculé, [P. 290.] ... La pensée est l1’acte méme qui forge la représentation 
de l’objet; la conscience est le retour réflexif porté sur cet acte ou sur son 
produit . . . Cet acte est un indivis absolu; il n’est pas répartissable en éléments 
de structure, en sujet et objet. Il précéde tout morcellement, méme idéal. La 
conscience, au contraire, est divisible et divisante: ¢’est elle qui percoit la struc- 
ture interne de l’acte. [P. 292.] 


The author returns to this Fichtean thesis again and again. Fichte 
understood the import of Kant’s central argument more clearly 
than Kant himself. Kant’s analysis, as we have it in the Critique, 
is confused because he would not abandon certain realistic and 
rationalistic predilections, though, according to the author, he did 
move progressively towards a more consistently idealistic position 
during his last years. 


Tout le voile d’obscurités qui entoure notre chapitre dérive done du fait que 
Kant s’est arrété 4 mi-chemin et qu’il a accueilli des éléments disharmoniques. 
Il s’est arrété devant l’acte de penser, référence derniére de toute connaissance, 
sans creuser les réquisitions et le conditionnement qu’il suppose. La déduction 
est assez nette, lorsqu’elle met en oeuvre le principe constructiviste. Elle s’ob- 
seurcit et devient fallacieuse dés qu’elle s’en écarte pour retourner aux adages 
rationalistes, trop solidement ancrés dans l’esprit de Kant. Jacobi prétendait 
que la déduction de Fichte présente & ce sujet plus de rigeur que celle de Kant. 
Il n’avait pas tort. Et on ne sera pas étonné que Kant, aprés les claires exposi- 
tions du constructivisme transcendantal par Beck, Fichte, Tieftrunk, etc., se 
soit souvenu du fil conducteur qui avait guidé sa propre déduction, et qu’il le 
reprendra avee plus de ferméte que jamais sous 1’influence de ces commentateurs 
idéalistes. [Pp. 295-296.] 


It was inevitable, however, that Kant should fail to push his own 
epoch-making discovery to its final culmination. 


... Kant, profondément enraciné dans l’Aufkldérung ... était imperméable 
aux nouvelles tendances. Kant et ses apostats furent les jouets inconscients de 
la moira historique qui commande la vie des individus et des sociétés, et ils 
furent conduits inéluctablement 14 ot la destinée voulait bien les conduire... 
La Critique et la Wissenschaftslehre ne sont pas seulement deux livres et deux 
doctrines qui viennent se heurter: ce sont aussi deux époques qui s’affrontent. 
Kant et Fichte, le maitre et 1’éléve, sont les deux auteurs qui incarnent, sur le 
théitre de l’histoire, tout le souffle spirituel et sentimental qui anime ces époques. 
L’une silencieuse comme toutes les fins, 1’autre bruyante comme tous les com- 
mencements, la fin de Kant et la montée de Fichte sonnent simultanément la 
retraite de 1’Aufklérung et l’avénement du romantisme. [Pp. 550-551.] 


Since I am unable to share the author’s enthusiasm for Fichte’s 
radical idealism, I am left somewhat uneasy regarding his larger ap- 
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praisal of the Kantian analysis. Repudiation of Kant’s realistic 
tenets may conduce to simplicity and logical consistency, but, as it 
seems to me, at too great a price. Kant’s richer analysis of experi- 
ence, despite the many difficulties which it involves, is, I believe, far 
more illuminating and suggestive than Fichte’s purer transcendental- 
ism. The more realistically-minded reader will, I think, seriously 
question Fichte’s and de Vleeschauwer’s ‘‘solution’”’ of the Kantian 
problem. The present study is, none the less, a very unusual achieve- 
ment—notable in its scope, lucidity, and penetration. In my review 
of the first volume, I expressed some doubt as to the justification for 
still another protracted study of the deduction. The completion of 
the task has banished this doubt entirely; the three volumes con- 
stitute a most impressive contribution to Kantian scholarship and 
offer an analysis of Kant’s thought which will not easily be super- 
seded. No serious student of Kant can afford to neglect M. de 
Vleeschauwer’s study. 


a oe @, 


Mach’s Empirio-Pragmatism in Physical Science. CARLTON BERENDA 
WernBerG. New York: Privately printed. 1937. For sale by 
the Journal of Philosophy. 122 pp. $1.00. 


This dissertation, written under the guidance of Professor Ernest 
Nagel, is a useful exposition of Ernst Mach’s views regarding the 
meaning and methods of science, especially of physics. The author 
has compiled the more relevant statements scattered throughout 
Mach’s works and critically commented upon them in a clear and 
succinct manner. He has, on the whole, refrained from systematic 
criticism and given us instead an impartial and very complete pres- 
entation and interpretation of Mach’s philosophy of science. The 
obvious importance of this task in view of the more recent develop- 
ments of positivism is referred to in the preface. 

Mr. Weinberg deals with Mach’s biologistie and psychologistic 
empiricism, his anti-metaphysics, his positivistic analyses of the con- 
cepts of space, time, number, causality, substance, ete. Mach as a 
forerunner of Einstein as well as his later opposition to the relativity 
theory, his anti-mechanism and anti-atomism, are discussed in a very 
illuminating fashion. The crudities and shortcomings in Mach’s 
logic of knowledge are pointedly brought out. Mr. Weinberg treats 
(rightly) with great emphasis the réle of the principle of economy. 
I am not sure, however, whether with respect to this the charge of a 
basic inconsistency in Mach’s thought is justified. Why should an 
empiricist not be able to assert the principle of economy as a biologi- 
cal law of organic adaptation and as a methodological maxim of 
scientific research? Of course, this is legitimate and fruitful only 
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if a sharp distinction (foreign to Mach’s thought) were adopted: 
between the logic of knowledge (syntax of scientific language) and 
the bio-psychology of knowledge (an empirical science, expressed in 
object-language). In the former, the principle of economy would 
boil down to a prescriptive rule of simplicity in logical construction, 
and in the latter it would be an expression of a parsimonious trait 
in the docile and cognitive behavior of the higher organisms. The 
same distinction (between logic of science and the scientific account 
of the world) seems to me to lead also to a reconciliation of Mach’s 
positivism and the scientific realism of Planck (or critical realism) 
if only Mach’s views were supplemented by an explicit admission of 
that minimum of ‘‘epistemological dualism’’ that any sane theory of 
perception demands and if ‘‘critical’’ realists would drop assertions 
of the fundamentally unconfirmable sort. Such an ‘‘empirical real- 
ism’’ would do full justice to the constructive and inferential hy- 
potheses in knowledge and nevertheless insist upon an experimental 
foundation for them. 


HERBERT FEIGL. 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA. 


Gesammelte Aufsdtze 1926-1936. Moritz Scuuick. Wien: Gerold 
& Co. 1938. xxxi-+ 398 pp. 


These essays are a selection from the writings and addresses of 
the late Professor Schlick, founder and leader of the Vienna Circle, 
during the ten years prior to his tragic death. All of them have been 
previously published, with the exception of the three lectures on 
Form and Content delivered at the University of London in 1932. 
An authoritative Introduction by Dr. Friedrich Waismann, As- 
sistant to Schlick at the University of Vienna, outlines Schlick’s 
intellectual development and describes his wide interests. The vol- 
ume thus makes readily accessible a number of important papers of 
an influential contemporary thinker, and serves also as a memorial 
to a kindly and sensitive personality. 

Schlick regarded philosophy as an activity, not as a set of doc- 
trines, and believed its task to be the pursuit of the clarification of 
meanings, not the pursuit of the truth of statements. These essays 
exemplify as well as expound this conception of philosophy. A 
substantial portion of them is devoted to the analysis of standard 
problems of philosophy, and the volume as a whole is primarily a 
contribution to a critical epistemology. The themes discussed in this 
connection include the nature of language and communication, the 
nature and validity of knowledge, the a priori, the conditions of 
meaningfulness, solipsism and realism, and the relation of psycho- 
logical and physical concepts. Schlick’s technique was not to offer 
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solutions to the problems traditionally discussed, but to make clear 
why some of them should not be asked and what the genuine issues 
are. As is well known, he espoused the experimental or verifica- 
tion ‘‘theory’’ of meaning, which finally took the form that the 
meaning of a statement is specified by its grammar—i.e., by the rules 
for transforming statements into one another and for applying them 
to matters of fact. Within the limitations of a non-historical dis- 
cussion of the traditional problems of philosophy, Schlick illuminated 
many of them by his grammatical analysis. One of his earliest in- 
sights was that knowing (Erkennen) must be sharply distinguished 
from experiencing (Erleben), and he traced the confusions of tradi- 
tional epistemology and metaphysics to the neglect of this ‘‘trivial’’ 
distinction. The London Lectures were devoted for the most part 
to an elaboration of this theme and to the thesis that it is the ‘‘strue- 
ture’’ and not the ‘‘content’’ of facts which can be known and 
communicated. In subsequent writings this contrast between form 
and content no longer occupies a prominent place, and Schlick’s 
main interest turned to a grammatical analysis of the statements of 
various epistemological schools. His handling of the issues of rep- 
resentative realism and solipsism is extremely fascinating, and his 
discussion of the claims of Husserl and his followers to have insti- 
tuted a science of synthetic a priori judgments is penetrating and 
eminently worth reading. Schlick has no difficulty in showing how 
little ascertainable sense there is to the statements of most of the 
epistemologists he examines. 

However, Schlick’s own pronouncements on epistemological prob- 
lems are not always clear nor always consistent with one another. 
He never gave a really satisfactory account of what he understood 
by the communicable structure of facts. He writes on occasion as 
if structure were as ineffable as the content which he sharply dis- 
tinguished from it, and he seems to have followed unquestioningly 
Wittgenstein’s conception of logical form as something ‘‘unspeak- 
able.’”’ Again, he became dissatisfied with the ‘‘relativism’’ of some 
of his colleagues in the Vienna Circle, and sought to find a solid 
foundation for knowledge in what he called Konstatierungen—di- 
rect, incorrigible apprehensions of given states of affairs. But such 
a view is hardly compatible with his oft repeated dictum, that there 
is no such thing as immediate knowledge and that all statements 
which are meaningful may possibly be false. Schlick also made the 
claim that to understand the meaning of an analytic sentence is to 
recognize its truth. This is a very difficult doctrine indeed, and 
entails an extreme form of finitism in mathematics. Is it really 
plausible that we do not understand the meaning of Fermat’s ‘‘ Last 
Theorem,’’ even if we do not at present know whether it is true? 
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The present volume also contains discussions of specific problems 
which fall outside of epistemology, and to the present reviewer these 
seem of greater permanent value and interest. Schlick has remark- 
ably good things to say on the conventional character of the laws of 
physics, on probability and determinism, on the meaning of causality, 
and on holism and related notions. His discussions show the power 
of grammatical analysis at its best in clarifying issues; for the details 
the reader must be referred to the volume itself. Several of the 
essays also contain revealing comments on views advanced by other 
members of the Vienna Circle. Schlick was very sensitive to the 
cultural and intellectual significance of the history of philosophy, 
and was less inclined than some of his confréres to throw aside as 
useless verbiage the writings of ‘‘the great thinkers.’’ The clari- 
fication of ethical notions was close to Schlick’s heart, and the con- 
cluding essay of the volume, read at the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy last year, contains an eloquent plea that logical 
empiricists also concern themselves with the discussion of ideas other 
than those employed in the natural sciences. 

The present volume, almost half of which is in English, may help 
remove some common misapprehensions concerning the movement of 
which Schlick was an outstanding member. For example, Schlick 
was very explicit about the differences between the Viennese brand 
of ‘‘positivism’’ and that of Comte and Mill, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more explicit disavowal of solipsism and sensationalistic 
empiricism in their usual forms than is to be found in these pages. 

E.N. 


The Substance Theory of Mind and Contemporary Functionalism. 
Tuomas J. Raausa. (Philosophical Studies, Vol. XXXV.) 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 1937. 
viii + 101 pp. 


This doctoral dissertation compares John Dewey’s theory of mind 
with those of Aristotle and Aquinas. It is perhaps not surprising 
that the modern ‘‘functionalist,’’ who errs by eliminating substance 
and confining his attention to the ‘‘passive intellect,’’ is found on 
the whole less sound in these matters than his eminent predecessors. 
Yet the discussion is by no means merely reaffirmative of traditional 
doctrine. Mr. Ragusa concedes that Dewey is ‘‘ perhaps correct’’ in 
his interpretation and adverse criticism of Aristotle’s theory of the 
active intellect, and Aquinas is vindicated, in part at least, by show- 
ing that he too had a ‘‘dynamic’’ theory of mind. To recognize an 
element of contingency in nature, to stress the creative agency of the 
mind, and its dependence on both organism and environment, and 
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to ‘‘disparage’’ the ‘‘problem of knowledge,’’ are traits as char- 
acteristic of the Summa Theologica as of Experience and Nature. 

From this point, however, the paths diverge. Mr. Ragusa’s ac- 
count of Aquinas is interesting, though it is too brief and too limited 
to scholastic assumptions and terminology to persuade those not 
already committed to the same terminology and assumptions. But 
his treatment of Dewey is quite unsatisfactory. This is due in part 
to a tendency to interpret statements in a sense which they might 
bear in some other theory, but which Dewey himself has explicitly 
rejected. Thus, since Dewey emphasizes the importance of language 
for thought and communication, Mr. Ragusa concludes that he 
‘‘approaches the interpretation of mind in strictly behaviouristic 
terms, identifying mind with laryngeal movements’’ (p. 83). An- 
other critical device, not unknown to more experienced critics of this 
philosophy, is to identify the theory analyzed with one palpably 
incomplete aspect of it, and then to treat everything else the author 
says as an inconsistent departure from his own essential doctrine as 
thus identified. Dewey emphasizes experience and immediacy. Pre- 
sumably then he should hold that ‘‘we are limited to bare imme- 
diacies.’? But he does not hold this, for he believes that knowledge 
involves relationships that lead beyond the given. But then, as Mr. 
Ragusa observes, such knowledge ‘‘obviously transcends immediacies, 
a fact which Dewey seems unwilling to accept’’ (p. 70). I should 
have supposed, on the contrary, that he not only accepted but in- 
sisted on it throughout his entire philosophy. There are no doubt 
radical difficulties in the ‘‘functionalism’’ here criticized. But for 
the species of difficulty to which this dissertation chiefly calls atten- 
tion the remedy is to be found, I think, not in a return to the doc- 
trine of the soul as substance, but in a careful rereading of the 
philosophy criticized. 

A. E. M. 


Le réalisme immédiat. L. Notun. Louvain: Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie. 1938. vii+ 298 pp. 40 fr. (8 belgas). 
Immediate realism is a doctrine of the direct cognition of objects 

—a denial of the representative theory of knowledge. This denial 

may take the form of a simple realistic fiat or of a logical demon- 

stration. The former method is rejected by M. Noél in favor of the 
latter. For he accepts the wniversalem dubitationem (p. 270) as the 
starting point of ‘‘all sound philosophy”’ (ib.). But universal doubt 
can not lead us to idealism since reflection upon knowledge shows us 
error as well as truth and the former, as well as the latter, can only 
be explained by making a distinction between knowledge and reality. 
This, however, is not in itself enough to justify our maintaining 
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that reality is immediately present to knowledge. The author recog- 
nizes this difficulty and solves it by a distinction between ‘‘the sensi- 
ble aspect’’ of the datum and the ‘‘intellectual aspect.’’ ‘‘If our 
consciousness,’’ he says (p. 275), ‘‘terminated in the sense data, we 
would not attain the real and the non-ego, rather we should live a 
kind of subjective dream without being clearly aware of our oppo- 
sition to things. But are we ever reduced to a pure sense conscious- 
ness ?”’ 

The answer is negative. Along with the sense-datum (which is 
intuited) is given ‘‘being’’ in a non-intuitive manner. This is 
something like the essence of some of the critical realists. ‘‘We may 
say that the quidditas is referred to the real thing by way of af- 
firmation but the affirmation itself is founded on intuition and justi- 
fied by it. There is, therefore, some immediate knowledge of the 
real in all human knowledge’’ (p. 277). 

We have chosen from the various essays in this book one pre- 
sented at the International Congress of 1926 since it required no 
translating. The other essays, however, do not seem in essential 
contradiction with this presentation, so that it may stand as a fair 
sample of the author’s thesis. 

G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Nikolaus von Cues: Der Laie tiber die Weisheit. Uhbersetzt von 
KE. Bohnenstidt. Mit Geleitwort ‘‘Nikolaus von Cues als Philo- 
soph’’ von E. Hoffmann. (Schriften des Nikolaus von Cues in 
deutscher Ubersetzung, herausg. von Ernst Hoffmann, Heft 1.) 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1936. 108 pp. 3.50 M. (This transla- 
tion of the two books of the Idiota de Sapientia initiates a series of 
German versions of the writings of Nicholas de Cusa in the Philo- 
sophische Bibliotek, based on the text of the Heidelberg Academy 
edition of the Opera Omnia, and under the same editorship. Seven 
volumes are announced as in preparation. The eighteen-page in- 
troduction by the general editor, Ernst Hoffmann, as a corrective 
to the views of Cassirer in Individuum und Cosmos, emphasizes the 
medieval background and setting of Nicholas, considers him not as 
a prophet of the modern age but as the culmination of medieval 
“‘Christian humanism,’’ and sets his Platonism in sharp contrast 
to that of the Florentine Renaissance. ) 

Geiger, George R.: Towards an Objective Ethics. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. 1938. 87 pp. (An exposition of 
the social context of conduct and judgment as a basis for objectivity.) 
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Moore, Ernest Carroll: The Story of Instruction, Vol. II. The 
Church, the Renaissances, and the Reformations. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1938. ix+ 575 pp. (This second volume 
of the author’s history of education deals with the role of the 
Church as the educator of Europe from the Christian Neo-Platonists 
to Loyola.) 

PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLVII, 3. The Meaning of 
‘‘Meaning’’ Re-Examined: W. H. Werkmeister. Involvement and 
Implication: Percy Hughes. The Concept of Matter in Leibniz: 
Salvatore Russo. Discussion—Undefined Concepts in Postulate 
Sets: L. O. Kattsoff. Professor Wood’s Conceptualism: O. N. 
Hillman. 

Eruics (formerly THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS). 
Volume XLVIII, Number 3. The Path of Due Process of Law: 
W. H. Hamilton. The Development of the Concept of Property in 
Political Philosophy: A Study of the Background of the Constitu- 
tion: Richard McKeon. Platonic Justice: Hans Kelsen. The Art 
of Living: G. E. Mueller. Discussion—Embargo Legislation and 
Neutral Duties: Edward Dumbauld. The Value Studies of the 
Ninth International Congress of Philosophy: D. 8S. Robinson. Forty 
Years of American Philosophy: J. H. Tufts. The New Philosophy: 
E. Jordan. Christian Social Reconstruction: Virgil Michel. 

JOURNAL OF SocrAL PutLtosopuy. Volume Three, Number 
Three. The Philosophical Background of the Constitution: R. M. 
Maclver. Sociology and Sociologism: Albert Salomon. The Di- 
lemma of Liberalism: A. 7. Mason. Henry Carter Adams, Critic 
of Laissez-Faire: Lazar Volin. Thomas Hobbes: Myth Builder of 
the Modern World: C. 8. Friedrich. Comments and Rejoinders— 
Mr. Lippmann’s Gospel of Nostalgic Futilities: V. S. Yarros. Lib- 
eralism, Intolerance and Social Philosophy: Walter Lippmann. 

RevuE PuILosopHiqure. 63° Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Etudes sur 
Malebranche. La premiere édition des oeuvres complétes de 
Malebranche: R. Roustan. Les ‘‘jugements naturels’’ chez Male- 
branche: E. Bréhier. Philosophie chrétienne et théologie. A pro- 
pos de la seconde polémique de Malebranche: H. Gouhier. Réflex- 
ions sur les fondements de la psychologie chez Malebranche: H. 
Pollnow. Le parallélisme théologico-mathématique chez Male- 
branche: P. Schrecker. Malebranche et \l’Italie: A. Banfi. 
Malebranche et le Trinity College de Dublin: A. A. Luce. Les 
diables appelés ‘‘Malebranche’’: P. Schrecker. Malebranche et 
Quesnay: P. M. Schuhl. 

REVUE DE Puinosopnie. 38° Année, No. 1. La théorie de la 
vertuscience selon les ‘‘Mémorables’’ de Xénophon: R. Simeterre. 
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Notes sur la biologie des révolutions: G. Thibon. L’affirmation de 
1’étre et la connaissance intuitive: J. Delesalle. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fitosoria ITaniaANA. Anno XIX, Fase. 
I. Intorno alla cosiddetta filosofia della scienza: L. Grassi. Incre- 
mento dell’ Umanesimo: ZL. Stefanini. Valore e significato del 
Menesseno: P. Ciuffrida. L’eternita del pensiero e A. C. De Meis: 
V. Imbriam. Sempre a proposito de Zenone: F'. Enriques. 

Rivista DI Finosoria. Anno XXIX, N. 2. La personalita di 
Max Scheler: N. Bobbio. Aspetti e problemi della ‘‘Philosophie des 
Als Ob’’ di Hans Vaihinger: B. Leoni. Filosofia della natura e 
filosofia della scienza: E. Paci. Note critiche—La teoria del valore 
di Fr. Brentano. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on April 4th of Dr. Bonno Tapper, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Iowa. 





The James Arthur Lectures for 1938 on Time and Its Mysteries 
was given at New York University, Thursday evening, April 21, by 
Professor John Dewey on the subject ‘‘Time and Individuality.” 





The Annual Meeting of Mind Association and Joint Session with 
the Aristotelian Society will be held at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
July 8-10, 1938. The program is as follows: 


FripAy, JULY 8 
8 p.m. Address by Professor H. A. Prichard. 


SATURDAY, JULY 9 


10 am. ‘‘The Relevance of Psychology to Logic.’’ 
R. B. Braithwaite, Bertrand Russell, Friedrich Waisman. 
8 p.m. ‘‘What is Action?’’ 
J. Macmurray, C. A. Mace, A. C. Ewing. 


Sunpay, Juuy 10 


10 am. ‘‘Primary Qualities and the Concept of Measurement.” 
N. R. Campbell, Max Black. 

8 p.m. ‘‘Is Ethical Value Necessarily Relative?’’ 
Hilda Oakeley, H. B. Acton, Helen Knight. 


Applications for membership and accommodation should be made 
to A. D. Woozley, Esq., The Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 
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